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DoD Board Urges Curbs on Exports, Foreign Students 


The probable reason that a storm has not arisen over 
a report titled An Analysis of Export Control of US 
Technology — A DoD Perspective is that the publica- 
tion has quietly glided in and out of public view without 
anyone taking much notice. 

Nevertheless, the report, which became publicly 
though not conspicuously available last month, deserves 
close attention. For it reeks with menace, ranging from 
recommendations for the Defense Department to police 
US high-technology trade with its allies to a proposal 
for DoD to develop plans for ‘‘monitoring and con- 
trolling . . . the training of citizens from Communist 
countries at the more significant laboratories of US 
technical institutes and universities.”’ 

The report is the work of a 14-member Task Force on 
Export of US Technology, which was appointed in 1974 
by the Defense Science Board (DSB), DoD’s top science 
advisory body, to identify ‘‘all technology areas in 
which maximum feasible protection is _ highly 
desirable.’’ With few exceptions, all members of the 
task force and four supporting subcommittees were 
drawn from high-technology defense industries or from 
government organizations with national security re- 
sponsibilities. (See p. 2 for task force membership.) 

The task force recommendations were approved by 
the DSB in February, and were forwarded to the Office 
of the Director of Defense Research and Engineering 
(DDR&E), for which the DSB works. In a covering 
letter, DSB Chairman Solomon J. Buchsbaum, a vice 
president of Bell Labs, urged ‘‘that the Department of 
Defense embrace the report and establish a program to 
implement its findings and recommendations.”’ 

DDR&E gave its approval to the report last month, 
and it is now under study by a steering group which is 
expected to report within two months to DDR&E Direc- 
tor Malcolm Currie. 

Concentrating its attention on four high-technology 
industries — airframes, aircraft jet engines, 
instrumentation, and solid state devices — the task 
force reports that ‘‘In assessing strategic technology, 
i.e., technology having military significance, the task 
force centered overriding emphasis on mechanisms that 
transfer design and manufacturing know-how — the 
detail of how to do things. Very early in their studies, 
the subcommittees confirmed that design and manu- 
facturing know-how impacts a country’s strategic capa- 
bility far more so than applied research and develop- 
ment.”’ 

Accordingly, it focused its attention on ‘mechanisms 


that transfer key know-how’’ since ‘‘Acquisition of 
know-how is currently being given the highest priority 
by the industrially advanced Communist nations.’’ The 
task force’s concern, however, also extended to ‘“‘non- 
Communist nations who exercise little or no control 
over the export of their technologies’ — which 

apparently takes in most non-Communist nations. 
Stating that multiple-purpose products, such as com- 
puters, must be evaluated in terms of their potential 
military applications, the task force not only calls for 
tightening restrictions on sales to Communist-bloc na- 
tions, but also calls for curbs on sales to neutral and 
allied countries. ‘‘The US,”’ it states, ‘“‘should release to 
neutral countries only the technologies we would be 
(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


Commercial TV without the tighten-the-dentures, 
loosen-the-bowels, sweeten-the-breath ads? Possible, 
with the first, cautious step being staff seminars that the 
Federal Communications Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission will hold May 20-21 to hear three 
outside panels discuss the effects of TV drug advertising 
on children. The agencies were prodded into the hear- 
ings by Robert Choate, who exposed the nutritional 
emptiness of dry breakfast foods several years ago, plus 
a petition by 17 state attorneys general, calling for a 
drug-ad ban from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Prospects for renewal of federal Health Manpower 
legislation have been revived, following a 22-month 
impasse. The Senate Health Subcommittee has reported 
out a bill providing for medical school scholarships and 
assistance in return for an expansion of general-practice 
training and acceptance of specified percentages of 
scholarship students who agree to practice in medically 
underserved areas. A similar House bill passed last year. 

Seated in the audience of a 2-day meeting on Bio- 
medical Research and the Public, National Academy of 
Sciences President Philip Handler angrily exclaimed, 
“That boggles my mind,’’ when Laura Nader, anthro- 
pologist sister of Ralph, said that it’s difficult to change 
the attitudes of professionally trained people, and 
backed up her point with a story of an experiment to 
acquaint Nevada police court judges with the penal 
system. The silence that followed Handler’s outburst 
was broken by a newspaper reporter who responded 
with, ‘‘At last something’s boggled your mind, Phil.’’ 
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Sales Ban Urged for Non-Complying Allies and Neutrals 


(Continued from Page 1) 


willing to transfer directly to Communist countries.’’ 

Concerning ‘‘major allies’’ of the US, the task force 
states that while they share US restrictions on direct 
sales of embargoed products to Communist countries, 
“the degree of enforcement is thought to be slight’’ 
in cases of exports to nations that re-export to 
Communist nations. From this it concludes that ‘‘There 
is cause for concern for strategic technology possessed 
by foreign firms that have subsidiaries in non- 
Communist nations. .. . A nation that allows strategic 
technology to be passed on to Communist countries 
should be restricted from receiving further strategic 
technology of US origin.”’ 

This rule, it repeatedly states, should apply to those 
US allies — NATO countries minus Iceland, plus Japan 
— which are members of a Coordinating Committee 
(CoCom) that is supposed to restrict the sales of 
strategic materials to the Communist-bloc nations. 

**Key elements of technology that constitute revolu- 
tionary gains should not be released, except to certain 
CoCom nations,’’ the report states — though without 
identifying the trustworthy nations. And it adds, ‘‘Any 
CoCom nation that allows such technology to be passed 
on to any Communist country should be prohibited 
from receiving further strategic know-how.”’ 

Under the heading of ‘‘Implementation,’’ the task 
force report suggests that the Defense Department 
should take a more active role in export controls — 
which now are administered by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The language is DoD-Obfuscatory, but the intent 
is clear: ‘‘A comprehensive study of active mechanisms 
for transferring technology that are beyond the normal 
scrutiny of export control administration should be 
made by the Department of Defense and recommenda- 
tions developed for monitoring and controlling them.”’ 

This is followed immediately by several items that 
include: 

‘‘A. Government-to-government scientific exchanges. 

**B. The use of US citizens as consultants for key 
technologies by Communist countries. 

**C. The participation of US citizens as principals in 
firms established outside the US and engaged in trans- 
ferring embargoed technology and products to Com- 
munist countries. 

“DPD. The training of citizens from Communist 
countries at the more significant laboratories of US 
technical institutes and universities.”’ 

The implications of these recommendations are hor- 
~rendous for American industry, universities, and the re- 
lationship with allied and neutral nations. The porosity 
of the CoCom ‘“‘controls’’ is testified to by frequent 
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notices in the Federal Register of the lifting of export 
licenses from firms that, in one way or another, deliver 
embargoed products to Communist-bloc customers. In 
many instances, sham companies in allied or neutral 
nations do the importing and then simply send the 
goods along to the ultimate customer. 

If the effect of this is to be a complete cutoff of po- 
tentially strategic high-technology exports to such na- 
tions, the likely outcome is going to be a lot of inter- 
national bitterness, a loss of markets, and little disad- 
vantage to the Communist nations, which increasingly 
find that the US is not the only source of advanced 
products and know-how. The indifference of our allies 
to the eastward flow of high technology is testified to by 
their failure to do much about it — as the task force 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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NIH Moves Toward Lifting Genetics Research Ban 


A moratorium on many uses of a newly developed 
technique for manipulating genes in living organisms, 
which has been in force worldwide for nearly two years, 
is likely to be lifted in the United States in the next few 
weeks. The stage for that important, and controversial, 
development was set by a decision taken by an NIH 
advisory committee on April 2. 

The committee certified that a biological safety 
system, developed at NIH, would provide a strong 
enough safety barrier to enable some of the more haz- 
ardous genetic manipulation experiments to be con- 
ducted safely. Such a system is required by guidelines, 
designed to control the research, which are now under 
consideration by NIH Director Donald S. Fredrickson. 

Fredrickson has promised to issue a final set of guide- 
lines by early May, and though some details have not yet 
been settled, they are almost certain to result in a lifting 
of the moratorium and its replacement by strict safety 
precautions. The guidelines will govern NIH’s support 
of such research. 

Fredrickson now has under consideration a set of 
guidelines drafted by an NIH advisory committee last 
December (SGR Vol. V, No. 22), together with a stack 
of comments and statements generated by an open 
meeting he called in February to discuss the committee’s 
draft (SGR Vol. VI, No. 3). 

The genetic manipulation technique is likely to have 
as much of an impact on biology as the splitting of the 
atom has had on physics. In short, it enables genes from 
a variety of organisms to be shuffled and joined in 
combinations which are unlikely to have occurred by 
natural evolution, and its potential use lies in the fact 
that it allows genes from any source to be inserted into 
viruses or bacteria and grown in large quantities simply 
by culturing their new host. The danger in the technique 
is that an organism bearing transplanted genes may be 
unpredictably hazardous, and thus safety controls will 
be designed to prevent such micro-organisms from 
getting into the environment. 

The guidelines drafted by the committee specify four 
levels of physical containment for such experiments - 
ranging from standard micro-biological techniques to 


the use of specially equipped safety laboratories. 
They also specify that those experiments likely to be 
particularly hazardous should use strains of viruses or 
bacteria which have been genetically crippled so as to be 
virtually incapable of surviving outside the laboratory. 
The nub of the guidelines is the assignment of different 
types of experiments to different safety levels. 

At its meeting on April 2, the committee which 
drafted the guidelines considered various revisions 
proposed by Fredrickson. In virtually every specific 
instance where Fredrickson suggested that the guidelines 
should be tightened, the committee argued that its draft 
provides sufficient safety margins. Though Fredrickson 
is likely to make some minor amendments to the draft, 
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delicately notes in its reference to “‘slight’’ enforcement 
of the CoCom regulations. 

As for the recommendation concerning ‘“‘significant 
laboratories”’’ in institutes and universities, that’s one 
that the institutes and universities ought to be worrying 
about. Since relatively little classified research now goes 
on in universities, the implication is that the Defense 
Department is to acquire a policeman’s role over the 
participation of foreign students in non-classified 
research activities. The task force offers no suggestions 
on how that is to be carried out, probably because 
implementation of such a crackpot scheme would have 
to be done with whispers rather than public directives. 
In any case, if universities feel plagued by the instrusion 
of HEW into their internal affairs, they ought to be pay- 
ing attention to this nascent attempt by DoD to tell them 
who may study what. 

Single copies of the report (An Analysis of Export 
Control of US Technology — A DoD Perspective, 39 
pages) are available without charge from the Office of 
the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, 
Department of Defense, Washington, DC 20301. 

—DSG 
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Research Panel Splits on Behavioral Programs... 


Despite the fact that the President’s Biomedical 
Research Panel started out with peripheral interest in 
the behavioral sciences and scant knowledge of the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Administra- 
tion (ADAMHA), it developed such a concern along 
the way that it almost urged moving ADAMHA’s 
research to the National Institutes of Health in its final 
report. 

The Panel, which was created to study federal bio- 
medical research programs, is expected to issue its 
report at the end of this month (SGR Vol. VI, No. 5). 

ADAMHA emerged as a matter of curiousity and 
changed over months into an issue that would not go 
away, so much so that the Panel continued debating the 
agency’s fate right up to the closing minutes of its last 


Social Science Report | 


public meeting. Even then, while members reached an 
emotional consensus — in general they all felt that 
ADAMHA research programs should be moved to NIH 
— they were unable to agree on whether or not to 
recommend subjecting the agency to yet another 
debilitating reorganization. And, the Panel’s final 
report puts nearly half its members on record as 
supporting a transfer of ADAMHA’s research 
programs. 

Although the idea of moving part or all of ADAMHA 
to NIH is not new, the origins of the Panel’s interest in 
it are a bit murky. Panel Chairman Franklin Murphy’s 


MORATORIUM (Continued from Page 3) 


his comments to the committee indicate that he has 
accepted the substance of its proposals. 

Perhaps the most important decision taken by the 
committee, however, concerned a request that it should 
certify that a strain of virus which has been genetically 
crippled by researchers at NIH could be used for the 
more hazardous experiments. 

The committee had decided at its December meeting 
that it would take on such a role if requested. On the 
basis of test data on the virus, presented to the commit- 
tee several weeks before it met, the committee decided 
that the strain would, indeed, provide the level of safety 
required by the guidelines. The importance of such a 
decision is that when the guidelines are finally issued by 
Fredrickson, a system for carrying out some of the more 
hazardous experiments will be available. Without such a 
certification, the moratorium would effectively have 
been maintained.—CN 


stated interests in alcoholism, drug abuse and other 
areas of ADAMHA responsibility provided impetus for 
his desire to see behavioral and biomedical research 
more closely linked. The sole behavioral professional on 
the Panel, psychiatrist Ewald Busse, indicated early that 
he favored tucking ADAMHA’s behavioral research 
under the NIH wing where it might be less vulnerable to 
political winds. 

The Panel became aware, through its information 
gathering, of the historic tensions within the behavioral 
sciences over whether ADAMHA should funnel its re- 
search dollars more narrowly into the study of mental 
illness, biomedical and biobehavioral work, or whether 
its research programs should fund a broad range of be- 
havioral and social science research. 

In general, the Panel’s medically and biomedically 
oriented members were faced with considering an 
agency quite different from NIH, which was their major 
charge and the one with which most members were most 
familiar. Unlike NIH, ADAMHA has evolved as a 
creature of political accretion, with a broad mandate 
including research and a large service component. 
Members never seemed quite comfortable with that dif- 
ference. 

Whatever the exact origins, the Panel’s concern with 
ADAMHA became apparent. In November hearings 
with government officials, panelists quizzed NIH Direc- 
tor Donald Fredrickson about the feasibility of moving. 
ADAMHA, or a portion of it, to NIH. While Fredrick- 
son diplomatically fielded the questions, ADAMHA 
Administrator James Isbister was clear. He argued that 
the juxtaposition of services and research was benefi- 
cial, and, most compellingly, he stated that another re- 
organization of ADAMHA, which has undergone 
several in the recent past, would be traumatic and would 
damage the agency’s programs. 

Panelists, however sympathetic, were not satisfied. 
At a later meeting in which the subject of merger came 
up, Murphy spoke for several colleagues when he com- 
plained, ‘‘I just hate to see the largest part of behavioral 
research separated from the mainstream of biomedical 
research.’’ At that point, Paul Marks pointed to one of 
the major constraints which ultimately discouraged the 
Panel from formally proposing integrating ADAMHA 
and NIH. That problem was the ADAMHA 
constituency, which, again unlike that of NIH, is largely 
community-based, non-scientist and service-oriented. 

The Panel was stumped by the dilemma. It viewed as 
the secret of NIH’s science success the fact that its 
principal mission is the pursuit of research. It viewed 
ADAMHA’s split mandate of services and research as a 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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..-But Decision is to Keep Them in ADAMHA Structure 


(Continued from Page 4) 


drain on research. And, it concluded that ADAMHA’s 
diverse constituencies help weaken the research enter- 
prise, while the research constituency, through its ag- 
gressive lobbying, probably also keeps ADAMHA 
research afloat. 

*“We’re dealing with an anomaly,”’ said Murphy. 
The question was: ‘‘Is the correction of the anomaly 
worth the candle.’’ The repeated quasi-consensus 
following each extended debate was that reorgnization 
probably was not worth the problems it would cause. 
But, consensus always broke down. As late as two 
weeks before the Panel completed its work, the issue of 
transfer was raised again. This time scientist Albert 
Lehninger voiced worry that if the Panel even implied 
that it supported the present ADAMHA combination of 
research and services, some might use such tacit ap- 
proval as ammunition to broaden NIH’s mandate. 

‘‘We have made a great point about divorcing re- 
search from service,’’ Lehninger said. ‘‘And if we go 
down the other track, there could be a tendency in the 
next years to suck us into that rat hole... . This isa 
contradiction within our own report. We are saying, 
‘Let’s perpetuate this mixture of research and service in 
one institution and not in the other.’ ’’ Lehninger and 
Busse contemplated drafting a minority statement. 





In response to a bit of Congressional prodding, 
Donald S. Fredrickson, Director of the National 
Institutes of Health, has decided to open up 
meetings of NIH advisory committees at which pre- 
liminary budget figures are discussed. Like most 
other federal agencies, NIH had previously used an 
exemption in the Federal Advisory Committee Act to 
preserve the secrecy of such deliberations. 

Fredrickson’s decision to open his advisory com- 
mittees came in response to a request from Senator 
Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) that a particular meeting of 
the President’s Cancer Panel, at which preliminary 
discussion of the National Cancer Institute’s FY 1978 
budget was due to take place, should be open to the 


public. 
Metcalf, whose Government Operations subcom- 


mittee monitors the workings of the Advisory 
Committees Act, noted in a letter to Fredrickson that 
advisory committees of the National Cancer Institute 
“should properly be opened to the public, if indeed 
they involve preliminary stages of budget develop- 


NIH Director Orders Further Opening of Committees 


However, at the Panel’s last public meeting, days 
before the final report went to press, it looked like the 
minority might turn into a majority. Chicago surgeon 
David Skinner announced that after sleepless nights and 
considerable agonizing, he wanted to join Busse and 
Lehninger. And Murphy spoke for the rest when he said 
those not joining ‘‘wish we were.”’ 

As a substitute for reorganization, the Panelists 
included a set of recommendations in the report which 
they thought would strengthen ADAMHA research. 
Aside from establishing an 18-member advisory board 
and a 3-member watchdog panel for ADAMHA, similar 
to those urged for NIH, the Panel also recommended 
appointing an associate administrator for research in 
ADAMHA and associate directors for research for the 
agency’s three institutes. In addition, they encouraged 
more centralized research administration within the 
agency, a suggestion which may raise eyebrows because 
of the political separateness the institutes have tried to 
maintain and because of the nature of the research that 
the agency funds. 

Overall, the Panel was more concerned with the 
organization of behavioral research than with its 
substance, but it concluded that the behavioral sciences’ 
patron — ADAMHA — is an organizational and 
political problem it could not solve and one that 
ADAMHA probably cannot solve either.—PM 





ment rather than a national cancer program budget 
estimate which the director of NCI is about to submit 
to the President.’’ 


Within a week, Fredrickson replied that he had re- 
examined NIH’s policies, taken up the matter with 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Office of Management and Budget, and 
decided that a change of policy is in order. 













‘*From this time forward,’’ Fredrickson said, ‘“‘it 
will be the policy of the National Institutes of Health, 
(and of the National Cancer Institute in particular) to 
open to the public those portions of meetings of 
advisory panels, boards, councils or committees 
which are reviewing and discussing preliminary 
stages of budget development. Only in the case when 
such advisory bodies are discussing specific figures 
that are likely to be released within a short time in the 
President’s Budget Message to the Congress, will 
advisory committee meetings be closed to the 
public.’’ 
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NSF Urged to Pay More Attention to Agricultural Research 


The chairman and ranking Republican member of 
the House Agriculture Committee have sent a joint 
letter to President Ford complaining about the lack 
of agricultrual scientists on the staff and advisory 
committees of the National Science Foundation. In 
particular, they have asked Ford to appoint some- 
body from the agricultural research community to 
the National Science Board, to replace at least one of 
the eight NSB members whose terms expire on May 
10. 

‘*We are deeply concerned that research funds for 
agricultural programs and policies and strategies are 
recommended by the National Science Foundation, 
which vitally affect agriculture, without adequate 
agricultural representation on the Board, staff and 
other various committees of the Foundation,”’ their 
letter states, with some disregard for syntax. They 
claim, in fact, that there is only one person with agri- 
cultural credentials on the entire staff and advisory 
committees of the Foundation. 

Since NSF supports mostly basic research, passing 


most agricultural research proposals on to the 
Department of Agriculture, it is not surprising that 
there are not many agricultural scientists on the 
Foundation’s staff. Members of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee are said to have become concerned 
about NSF’s lack of expertise in applied biology 
when the committee began considering a bill, 
proposed by ranking Republican Rep. William C. 
Wampler, of Virginia, which seeks to increase 
government funding for agricultural science and to 
stimulate agricultural research planning (SGR Vol. 
VI, No. 3). 

Since NSF would participate to some extent in the 
increased funding, and since the National Science 
Board frequently preaches on the state of US science, 
the committee believes the Foundation should start 
acquiring some agricultural expertise. 

Meanwhile, the bill is due for markup early in 
May, and though some of the funding provisions are 
likely to be scaled down a little, swift passage by the 
committee is anticipated. 


In Print: Arms Spending, New Quarterly, Growth Newsletter 


Following are recent publications of more than 
routine interest: 

World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 
1965-74, 8th in a series produced by the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, provides figures on arms 
spending by 136 nations. The latest annual total is $285 
billion, roughly 6 per cent of the world’s gross national 
product; concludes that the amounts keep going up 
though ‘‘The rate of growth appears to have been 
decelerating since 1969 in the developed countries and to 
have been accelerating in the developing countries.”’ (76 
pages, $1.80. Order by Stock Number 002-000-00054-7, 
US Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402.) 

Interdisciplinary Science Reviews, a new quarterly, 
published in London, ‘‘devoted entirely to critical inter- 
disciplinary reviews of the pure and applied, the social 
and economic sciences.’’ Edited by Anthony R. 
Michaelis, former science correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, the publication lists a blue-ribbon editorial 
board; the first issue contains articles by NSF Director 
H. Guyford Stever and Sir Alan Cottrell, former top 
science adviser to the British cabinet. (Annual subscrip- 
tion, $44; 20 per cent off for charter subscribers until 
June 30. Interdisciplinary Science Reviews, Heyden & 
Son Ltd., Spectrum House, Alderton Crescent, London 
NW4 3XX, England.) 


Growth Alternatives, a free, every-other-month 
newsletter, published by the Washington-based Center 
for Growth Alternatives (CGA), a non-profit which was 
established last year ‘‘to expose to scrutiny the widest 
possible array of growth options.’’ (CGA, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washington DC 20036.) 


New Head for NSF Directorate 


John V. Granger, the No. 2 man in NSF’s newly 
organized scientific, technological, and international 
affairs directorate, has been named acting head, 
replacing Robert E. Hughes, who had been holding 
the post on an acting basis while heading up another 
branch of NSF. 

The directorate was formed as part of a general re- 
organization of Foundation activities, and pulls to- 
gether a number of functions. Among them are those 
that were performed by the now-defunct Science and 
Technology Policy Office, which provided staff 
support for the NSF Director in his capacity as 
presidential science adviser. Appointment of a full- 
fledged head of the directorate will apparently be 
held up until a new White House science office comes 
into being — which is expected any day now. 
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To the accompaniment of a good deal of election- 
year rhetoric, Congress is well on its way toward giving 
the Energy Research and Development Administra- 
tion’s solar energy programs a substantial injection of 
new funds, much to the displeasure of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


Though the money is far from being safely in the 
bank - the Congressional appropriations process still 
has several months to run its course - a few trends are 
already beginning to emerge which indicate that 
Congress will provide a particularly heavy infusion of 
funds into projects designed to create mass markets for 
solar technology. 


At the crux of the matter are some savage cuts which 
OMB administered to ERDA’s budget request for solar 
programs, shortly before President Ford’s FY 1977 
budget was sent to Congress. OMB slashed some $160 
million from ERDA’s proposals, applying its knife 
especially heavily to a few projects which Congress 
holds particularly dear. 


ERDA had put in a request for some $275 million to 
be spent on solar R&D projects in FY 1977, the largest 
single proposal being $81 million earmarked for a Con- 
gressionally mandated effort to mass-produce and 
install heating and cooling units in private homes, 
offices, and government buildings. OMB pared the 
request down to $116 million, however, slashing some 
$47 million off the heating and cooling program alone. 


Behind those reductions lies a fundamental difference 
of opinion between OMB and some solar energy advo- 
cates over the extent to which the federal government 
should get involved in the market for new energy tech- 
nologies. Several key energy leaders on Capitol Hill 
maintain that the only way to ensure that solar heating 
and cooling becomes economically competitive is to 
stimulate the market by government subsidies for the 
production and installation of large numbers of solar 
devices. OMB, however, generally believes that the 
government’s role should end once the feasibility of a 
concept has been proven, at which time private industry 
should take over. 


Thus, when ERDA’s FY 1977 authorization bill came 
before the House Committee on Science and Technol- 
ogy, which wrote much of the legislation under which 
ERDA’s Solar Division operates, the committee 
restored $50 million of OMB’s cuts, particularly in the 
technology demonstration programs. 

But the House committee’s action was not sufficiently 
generous for a few key Senators. Led by Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), and supported by Minority 
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Congress Boosts Funds for Solar Energy Programs 


leader Hugh Scott (R-Pa.), 18 Senators have sponsored 
a bill which would restore the funding for solar 
programs almost to the level originally proposed by 
ERDA. 


The timing of the bill is important. Introduced on 
March 30, a week or so before the Senate Interior 
Committee was scheduled to consider ERDA’s author- 
ization bill, Humphrey’s bill conveys the message that if 
the Interior committee does not substantially increase 
the solar energy budget, Humphrey probably has suffi- 
cient support to win his case on the Senate floor. 


Aside from boosting spending on individual solar 
heating and cooling units, both the House committee 
bill and Humphrey’s bill would ‘sharply increase 
spending on the construction of solar thermal demon- 
stration power plants, and on research into methods for 
converting sunlight into electrical energy. 


Since solar energy, unlike nuclear power, has many 
supporters and few opponents, it is a good candidate for 
Congressional favor in an election year. 


Low Quits NASA for Rensselear 


George M. Low has resigned as deputy administrator 
of NASA to become president of Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute. Low, an alumnus of Rensselaer, started 
with NASA as chief of manned space flight in 1958. 
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House Rejects Restrictions on NSF Operations 


Following a year of running battles with its right-wing 
Congressional critics, the National Science Foundation 
has survived with ease a major challenge in the House. 
On March 25, two important amendments to the FY 
1977 NSF authorization bill were easily defeated, and it 
now seems likely that the Foundation will eventually 
emerge from the Congressional mill without crippling 
impediments to its activities. 

The House debate was in some respects a re-run of 
the episode which took place a year ago when NSF’s 
critics attached a preposterous amendment to the 
Foundation’s authorization bill which would have given 
Congress power to examine all NSF grants before they 
are awarded, and to veto those it does not like (SGR 
Vol. V, No. 9). Though that amendment was eventually 
deleted in conference committee, it sent a shudder 
through the academic community. This year, however, 
NSF’s critics were outflanked and easily outvoted. 

At issue were two matters which have particularly 
irritated a handful of Congressmen, namely, NSF’s 
support of some elementary and high school science 
curriculum development activities, and NSF’s alleged 
failure to respond to requests for information from 
some of its more vociferous critics. 

Rep. John B. Conlan (R-Ariz.), who has been leading 
the charge against NSF’s education programs for more 
than a year, offered an amendment to delete $1.4 
million from the Foundation’s budget for develop- 
ment and testing of school science curricula. The money 
was all that remained in NSF’s budget after the Founda- 
tion recently dropped its support of a handful of pro- 
jects, following an internal review of its activities. Con- 
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lan’s amendment would thus have taken NSF entirely 
out of the business of developing school science courses. 

Beginning with a litany of his beliefs that some NSF- 
sponsored curricula are corrupting children’s morals, 
Conlan attacked the Foundation’s administration of 
education courses (SGR Vol. V., No. 3) and claimed 
that ‘‘NSF’s vast expenditure of almost $200 million 
over the past decade for precollege curricula programs 
has badly hurt the nation’s educational effort, not 
helped it.’’ His amendment was defeated, 232 to 160. 

The second amendment was also turned back with 
ease. Proposed by Rep. Robert E. Bauman (R-Md.), the 
author of the House amendment which caused NSF to 
gag last year, the measure would have required NSF to 
provide any information requested by any member of 
Congress within 15 days of receiving a request. The 
basis for the amendment was the fact that NSF Director 
Guyford Stever has refused to turn over documents to 
individual members of Congress, unless they are re- 
quested by the chairman or ranking Republican of a 
committee which has oversight over the agency. 

The move was resisted by members of the House 
committee on Science and Technology, who argued that 
it constitutes an attack on their oversight activities. Rep. 
Jack Brooks (D-Tex.), chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee, also noted that ‘‘this amend- 
ment is going to open up a big keg of worms. No 
government agency is going to be able to function if 
within 15 days they have to furnish complete informa- 
tion on all their activities, their programs, their grants, 
their contracts; they just cannot function.’’ The amend- 
ment was defeated, 257 to 136. 
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